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566—party factions, 567—universal 
suffrage, 568, 569—theory of popula- 
tion, 569—the politics of Switzer- 
land, 570, 571—the plebiscite, 571— 
Mr. Labouchere on democratic legis- 
lation, 573—the two systems for 
producing the materials of human 
subsistence, 575. 

Position of Parties, the True, 259—the 
bye elections since 1880, 261—dis- 
content in Scotland, 262—an inde- 
pendent candidate elected to the 
Birmingham School Board, ib.— 
dissensions in the Liberal party, 263 
—progress of the Radicals, 265— 
position of the House of Lords, 266 
—the Irish Land Bill, 268—the 
Arrears Bill, ib.—extension of county 
suffrage, 269—redistribution of seats, 
270 — consequences of universal 
household suffrage, 271, 272—in- 
crease of power to the Radical party, 
273—‘ National Federations,’ 275— 
the Aristocratic Radical School, ib. 
—Mr. Chamberlain, 276, 277—inac- 
tion of the Conservative party, 278 
—Lord Randolph Churchill, 279— 
Mr. Forwood’s defeat at Liverpool, 
280—Sir Charles Dilke’s policy, 282- 
284—Lord Beaconsfield on the Con- 
servative policy, 284, 285. 

Pritchard, Mrs., her genius and intui- 
tions, 370. 

Progress and Poverty, by Henry George, 
35—its one special proposal, 36— 
reception in America, ib.—in Eng- 
land, 37—poverty of the industrial 
classes, 39—current theory of wages, 
40—and of population, 41—wealth 
absorbed in rent, 42—all landholders’ 
property to be seized, 43—wages and 
rate of interest, 44—the beginning 
of wages illustrated, 45, 46—amount 
of capital and wages in California, 

47— instance of shipbuilding, 48-50 

—contemporaneous labour, 51—fail- 

ure of the crops in the San Joaquin 

valley, 52—the means of subsistence 
in proportion to the increase of 
population, 53—the limits of sub- 
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sistence, 54-58— appropriation of 

land, 59-62—its low return as an 
investment, 62—increase in rents, 63 
—effects of abolition of rent, 64—the 
‘Haluka’ fund in Palestine, 67— 
middle men, 73. 

Puebla, railroad to, 351—productions 
of the country, 352. 


R. 


Ramsay, Col. Balcarres, anecdote of 
John Lawrence, 301. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, on the effect 
of the retrocession of the Transvaal, 
545, 546—treatment of the native 
chiefs, 546. 


8. 


Salisbury, Lord, his speech at Edin- 
burgh on the Egyptian question, 
230-232—on our military credit, 
252, 253—England the predominant 
power in Egypt, 258. 

Sheik Abdu on the Egyptian war being 
a National one, 236, 237. 

Simms, W. Gilmore, 205—his powerful 
sketches of genuine American inci- 
dent, 205. 

Simon, M. Jules, preface to his ‘ Dieu, 
Patrie, Liberté,’ 467—on the exclu- 
sion of the Jesuits from educational 
institutions, 469, 470—on abolishing 
the judicial oath, 471—on the re- 
moval of all religious emblems, 472 
—the name of God banished from 
all school speeches, 474 — on the 
election of deputies, 475. 

Simpson, the twin brothers, anecdote 
of, 292. 

Smith, Mr. Bosworth, Life of Lord 
pean 290, 291—tribute to him, 

—-, Col. Baird, injustice to his me- 
mory, 318. 

Sobrero, the discoverer of nitro-glyce- 
rine, 506, 510. 

Spain, popular government in, 558. 

Stage, the English, 354—at the time 
of the Civil Wars, 356—after the 

Restoration, 356—meagre appoint- 

ments, 357—low tone of morals, 361, 

362—costly scenic accessories, 362— 

actresses, 363, 364—Hart, 3641— 

Betterton, 364, 365—Mrs. Barry, 366 

—Anne Bracegirdle, 367—Booth, 

368—Mrs. Oldfield, 368, 369—Peg 

Woffington, 369—Mrs. Pritchard, 

370—Garrick, 370-373—Mrs. Sid- 

dons and John Kemble, 373—Ed- 
mund Kean, 373—neglect of the 
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minor characters, 374—high finish 
of the French s 374—Macready, 
375—Charles Kean, ib.—Fechter, 
376—pernicious system of ‘long 
runs,’ 377—low literary merit of our 
current dramas, 377-379—the Ban- 
crofts, 378—Mr. Archer and Mr. 
Merivale on the drama, 380—Henry 
Irving, 381, 382—rush of educated 
men and women to the stage, 382, 
383 — Mrs. F. Kemble on the re- 
quirements for making a good actor, 
384, 385—Lady Martin’s letters in 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 386, 387— 
Mrs. Jameson on the actress’s voca- 
tion, 387, 388. 

Stephen, Sir James, on the relations 
between rulers and their subjects, 
554—on political liberty, 566. 

Stowmarket, explosion of gun-cotton 
at, 511. 

Cad, its Federal Constitution, 

71. 


=. 


Tait, Archbishop, and the Primacy, 1 
—his last charge, 3—personal cha- 
racteristics, 6—sense of humour, 7— 
depth of his sympathetic feeling, 8 
—influence in the House of Lords, 
ib.—his charges, 9-1l—on the Na- 
tional Church, 11—the Diocesan 
Home Mission, 12—the ‘Bishop of 
London’s Fund, 13—its practical 
results, 14—his wisdom in governing 
and energy in leading, 15—endea- 
vours to check the growth of ra- 
tionalism, 16-18 — condemns the 
schools represented by Dr. Pusey 
and Prof. Jowett, 18—largeness of 
his views, 19, 20—the ‘ Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act,’ 21—reasons 
for it, 22—its sole object, 23—Mr. 
Mackonochie, 24—views of the posi- 
tion of the Church, 27—alterations 
to meet the new wants, 28—his 
introduction to ‘ Lambeth Palace 
and its Associations,’ 29—conception 
of a National Church, 30—called the 
Archbishop of the Laity, 31—spi- 





ritual convictions, 32—farewell ser- 
mons at Rugby, 33.! 


Telfer, Mr. J. A., evidence before the 


Lords’ Committee, 124-127. 


Teotihuacan, ruins of, 347—pyramids 


to the sun and moon, 348. 


Toltecs, the, 337, 348. 
Transvaal, the, 530—area, boundaries, 


and population, 531—increase of the 
value of property during English 
occupation, 532—its history, 533— 
abandonment of the Orange Free 
State, 534—the Sand River Conven- 
tion, 7b.—inhumanity of the Boers, 
535—disputes about boundaries, 536 
—its annexation, 537—denounced 
by Mr. Gladstone, 538—its indepen- 
dence proclaimed, 539—armistice 
with the Boers, 540—cost of military” 
operations, 542—functions of British 
Resident, 544—troubles between the 
Boers and natives, 545—treatment 
of loyal native chiefs, 546—atrocities 
to women and children, 547—en- 
croachments, ib.—unpaid debt, 548, 
549—policy of the Government, 549. 


U. 


United States, the, Government of, 


575. 


Vv. 


Vincent, Mr. Howard, and the Stolen 


Goods Bill, 121—his ignorance of 
the details and working of the Pawn- 
brokers’ Acts of 1800 and 1872, 122 
—his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, 123—suggestions for li- 
miting the hours of business, 124. 


Ww. 


Washington, Mary, her training of her 


son George, 441—monument to her 
memory, 442. 


Wilberforce, Bishop, inaccuracy of 


some of his reminiscences, 4-6. 


Woffington, Peg, her low origin, 369— 


death, 370. 
Wood, Sir Evelyn, concludes an armis- 
tice with the Boers, 546, ») 
ry % / ow ¥\t 
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